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NINE LETTERS 



TO 



HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 



My Lord, 

It hath pleased Divine Providence to place your 
Grace in one of the most commanding stations which it has 
ever fallen to the lot of man to fill ; and to give you an in- 
fluence over the aristocracy of the land, (as the settlement 
of a late great question, after years of angry disputation, has 
evinced) such as will excite the wonder, and in many res- 
pects, the admiration of future ages. Hitherto, the career 
of your Grace has been in many respects the most splendid 
that can be conceived — that of an invincible warrior, the 
envy of surrounding nations ; and that of a statesman, un- 
rivalled in the boldness of his enterprise. There is, how- 
ever, yet another victory to be won, and another triumph to 
be achieved ; one, bloodless in its character, and peaceful 
in its effects, which it is commonly believed you possess 
the power of accomplishing, under the blessing of that in- 
scrutable Providence, who hath raised you to your present 
eminence ; a victory over the prejudices of men, in the instant 
amelioration of the condition of the Negro Slaves. Do not, 
my Lord, startle at the mention of a subject so hackneyed 
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4 COLONIAL SLAVERY. 

in the present day. The design of these letters is not the 
development of any Utopian scheme, impracticable, or at 
variance with the existing institution of the colonies, but a 
sober, simple, detail of what your Grace may, without either 
infringing upon the rights of personal property, or of in- 
trenching upon the security of our colonial possessions, at 
once effect. The design of these letters, is, to lead the com- 
prehensive mind of your Grace to grasp the subject of col- 
lonial slavery ; to point out the means, in the adoption of 
which, you may at once confer a lasting blessing on your 
country ; and to impress upon you this simple truth, that your 
Grace alone, of all men whose high privilege it is to sit in 
either House of Parliament, possesses the power of bring- 
ing to an issue, a question which has distracted hitherto, 
and ever will continue (till fairly adjusted) to distract the 
deliberations of the great council of the nation : and this 
shall be attempted with the utmost brevity. 

It is already conceded, that some radical defects exist in 
the internal government, as well as in the laws, affecting 
our slave colonial possessions ; and that a change of mea- 
sures is necessary, and loudly called for. On these points, 
it is, that the colonial legislators and the people of England, 
are now at issue ; — the one, claiming the exclusive right of 
amelioration, as they think best, and resisting the authority 
of the parent state ; the other, as pertinaciously asserting it 
to be a duty paramount to every other, at once to overturn the 
whole fabric of slavery, and reckless of consequences, to 
blot out its name for ever. In the estimate of moderate men, 
both parties are wrong. Whilst all will concede, who know 
any thing of the value of personal liberty, that slavery is a 
poisonous root, which, like the upas tree, infects with disease 
and death, and blasts by its pernicious breath, all who are 
beneath its influence. 

But the difficulty lies here, (o solve, both how and when 
this curse of man may, with the prospect of the least ill, 
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and in tbe expectation of the greatest tiltiroate and substantial ' 
good, be swept from the earth for ever. In the consideration 
of this great question, the planter on the one hand^ concedes, 
and is resolved to concede, too little ; whilst the emancipator, 
on the other hand, asks too mach. Thus, the object which 
each party has in view, is neutralist by the extremes into 
which both have fallen. How then, my Lord, are these con- 
flicting opinions to be regulated, opinions which threaten the 
speedy overthrow of the whole West India possessions, but 
by the collective wisdom of the British Legislature ? By it 
must the subject in the end, be calmly and deliberately 
weighed on the basis of permanent good ; and from the walls 
of tbe British senate house must issue — if ever the knell of 
slavery be tolled — both tbe enactments for its amelioration, 
at present so loudly insisted upon, as well as that charter 
which shall confirm to the children of deeply wronged Africa, 
their natural birth right as denizens of tbe world. 

What those ameliorating enactments should be, (prepara- 
tory to the ultimate abolition of slavery, which from the very 
nature of things, and from the events passing in the world, 
we are warranted in concluding must sooner or later, even 
without the interference of parliament, take place,) shall, 
with great deference, be submitted to your Grace in a few 
letters — wherein the author (who has for several years been 
an eye witness to things as they exist in the West Indies, 
yet who disclaims connexion with any party whatsoever) 
shall, as briefly as possible, advert to them under the follow- 
ing heads. 

Administration of Justice, 

Negro Evidence, 

Compulsory Manumission. 

Punishments, 

Marriage, 

Protection of the Sabbath, 

Religious Instruction, 

Prospective Emancipation. 
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These, my Lord^ as they fonn the more prominent subjects 
of complaint, shall first be noticed : and may the Great Go- 
vernor of the world, whose ontstretched arm hath gnarded 
yon in the day of battle, and whose wisdom hath entrusted 
to yonr Iceeping the affairs of a mighty nation, animate your 
Grace to a generous and a noble zeal in the cause of suffer- 
ing humanity. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, 

Tour Grace's humble servant, 

Ignotus. 



ADMINISTRATION OP JUSTICE. 



Mt Lord, 

The humanity of the slave-code of the West In- 
dies, and especially of Jamaica, has often been the theme of 
admiration amongst colonists, and not onfrequently trumpet- 
ed forth, as a set-off against those nomerous cases of cruelty 
and oppression which have been alleged against them. Nor. 
can it be denied, that the slave-code of Jamaica contains in 
it provisions affecting the slave, which, as far as they go^ 
seem to have the most humane tendency. This has ever 
been the policy of the colonist, to preserve on the face of 
the statute book, regulations affecting the amelioration of the 
slave, intended rather to be politically than practically acted 
upon — regulations which, when viewed from a distance by 
the mother country, would lead to the supposition, that the 
utmost precautions were adopted, which human ingenuity 
could devise, for the protection of the slave, and the just ad- 
ministration of the laws affecting his happiness. Thus far 
there has been a semblance of justice. To a certain extent, 
at least, there has been no unwillingness to legislate. Clause 
after clause has been appended to the slave-code, but the 
sentiment so commonly prevailing amongst the colonists 
themselves, that such an act was passed in order to please 
the people of England, will readily account why the law, 
when framed, has so often become obsolete, or a mere dead 
letter. It is but a few years since a member of the Jamaica 
Assembly, now no more, (Mr, Stewart, of Telauney) on being 
a good deal jeered respecting a clause which he proposed in- 
troducing into the slave law, relating to the protection of the 
Sabbath, and imposing a penalty on persons working their 
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sugar mills on that day, unhesitatingly and candidly replied, 
** Let the bill pass, and I shall be glad to know who shall 
prevent my doing as I please on my own estate on that day." 
So much for colonial legislation. The bill piasses into a 
law, but its provisions are seldom enforced — and why ? — 
The administration of the law is confided to men as likely 
as any others to depart from its requirements — to men, whose 
prwcUe intereets are so interwoven, the one with the other, as 
to throw a stumbing block of no ordinary magnitude in the 
way of the most conscientious amongst them, leading them 
to depart from their ptAUc diUy. Let the colonists be spo* 
ken of with the highest respect ; concede to them whatso- 
ever is excellent and whatsoever is honourable in man : but 
such is the fact, that consistently with their private interests^ 
the colonists cannot^ and the colonists dare not administer 
the provisions of even the existing slave-code, as fully and 
08 honourably as is consistent with impartial justice. The 
assertion is not made unadvisedly. The magistracy of Ja- 
maica, in the absence from the island of more that nineteen 
twentieths of the proprietors, is confided to whom ? — to at- 
torneys, the agents of absentees ; to overseers, those on whom 
devolve more immediately the care and management of an 
estate ; to jobbers, a class of men who do not themselves 
cultivate any of the staple commodities of the island, but 
hire their slaves to the planter usually for the purpose of 
digging cane-holes, or accomplishing the severer labour of 
the estate ; to medical men, to one of whom may pertain 
the practice of many estates, and the care of several hundred 
slaves ; and to merchants, &c. Now how is it possible, 
making every allowance for human nature, that these men, 
whose interests are so inseparably connected and interwo- 
ven with one another, can be supposed to administer impar- 
tial justice to the slave ? Justice has ever been represented 
to the world as blindfold, and holding the scales of mercy 
with an unerring hand ; and it has ever been the boast of 
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Britain^ that her jadgment seat has been preserved uncor- 
rupted, and that the constitution of the land has thrown such 
a barrier around it, as to preserve if unimpeachable and above 
suspicion. But what a contrast do the colonies present to 
this ? There, a slave is cruelly treated by his master. The 
master, let it be supposed, is an attorney or an overseer. 
The slave applies to the nearest magistrate. The magistrate 
is a jobber, a doctor, or a merchant. The first is employed 
by complainant's master, to labour his cane field ; the se- 
cond, to visit his sick ; and the third, to supply lumber or 
other necessaries for the estate. Is it probable that any one 
of these men will be possessed of so much moral courage, 
as to induce them, in the very teeth of their own interests, 
and amidst the persecution of their neighbours, to prosecute 
the offender ; or would they not be much more likely to shift 
from their own shoulders, the hearing of a complaint, or the 
meddling with an affair, which could promise them nothing 
but the loss of friends or money, together with the stigma of 
the whole fraternity of planters. No one will presume to 
say, that there may not be exceptions to such a rule as this, 
and especially where men's interests are not involved to 
such a degree as to leave them more at liberty to act from 
principle ; but soiong as such avenues are open to abuse, it 
never can, let men dissemble as they may, with any degree 
of hones^t be stated, either that justice now is impartially 
administered to the slave, or that ii' can be so administered 
to him, under existing circumstances. And yet, in justice to 
the colonists, let it be told, that there are men amongst them 
who, place them in other circumstances, and separate them 
from the concomitant evils of slavery, would yet be found to 
discharge the same duties in a very different mstnner. But, 
to fight against the received opinions of the country, to act 
conscientiously, by setting self-interest at defiance in the face 
of obloquy and persecution, these are barriers to the just ad- 
ministration of the laws, which lead men at present to sacri- 
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fice their principles on the altar of public opinion. Are these 
evils or not, my lord ? — or shall their existence be disputed ? 
If they are found to be evils, the remedy is simple ; and if a 
question should arise as to their existence, it is simple also. 
For the latter, call to the bar of your honourable house evi- 
dence to attest the facts on oath. Let the truth be establish- 
ed, not by any anonymous correspondent, but out of the 
mouths of many witnesses ; and when established, then let 
a radical cure be administered for the former — such as may, 
as far as human foresight and precaution can effect, prevent 
the recurrence of evils, which meet the philanthropist at the 
very threshold of colonial improvement, and entail an innu- 
merable train of evils upon the planter, as well as upon the 
slave. And the remedy would be this — the appointment of 
a stipendiary magistracy — the' oflBice to be sustained by men 
totally unconnected with slavery, and whose honour and in- 
dependence of character would qualify them for the adminis- 
tration of impartial justice. No doubt the commissioners 
of legal inquiry have stated these facts, amidst the mass of 
evidence they would have an opportunity of collecting, as to 
the administration of justice in the colonies : but should 
their investigations have been confined to the higher tribu- 
nals and courts of law, it is yet a subject not unworthy the 
consideration of your Grace to enter upon, and which, if 
ever any substantial benefit can be conferred upon^the slave, 
must be entered upon and investigated with the utmost 
fidelity. 

There are other cases, illustrative of the subject, which 
might be adduced ; the names of individuals bearing the 
commission of the peace might be submitted ; the profes- 
sions of the magistracy of whole parishes might be analyzed, 
and proof given of the correctness of the statements that 
have been already advanced : but as the ends of justice, 
and not personal invective, is the object of these letters, and 
as brevity will best comport with the high calling of your 
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Grace, I shall content myself by the observations already 
made, and the arguments already advanced on this part of 
my subject. 

Should it, however, be asked, ray Lord, bow far a regula- 
tion of this kind would affect the interests of individuals, or 
disturb the peace of the colonies, the question is easily an- 
swered. As to the interests of individuals snflering from 
such an arrangement, the advantages veouM be on the 
planter's side. As a magistrate, he would be released from 
an office without emolument ; and in which, if he discharged 
his duty faithfully to the slave, it will not fail to draw down 
upon his head the vituperations of a host of enemies. There- 
fore, if he be a conscientious man, he would hail with delight 
ibe establishment of a commission, releasing him from much 
perplexity and discord, and securing to the slave more ample 
benefits, than any which he could bestow. And, on the 
other band) if he be an unfaithful magistrate, he is no longer 
worthy to be entrusted with an office, involving In the just 
discharge of its duties, the moral well-belhg and happiness 
of a whole neighbourhood. Neither would a measure of. 
this sort prove likely to disturb the peace of society. 
Doubtless there are many who would be ready enough to 
raise an outcry against it, as they would against innovation 
however excellent, in a system so fraught with error ; — but 
would it be reasonable to suppose, my Lord, that a regula- 
tion, affecting in a high degree, the interest of the slave, 
providing him with a sure protection against abuse of power, 
securing to him the full possession of his privileges, placing 
within his reach a tribunal to which he might fearlessly and 
confidently appeal when wronged ; is it reasonable to sup- 
pose, that he, for whose peculiar advantage these, and num- 
berless other benefits, were designed by such regulations, 
would be the first to paralyze the effects of your Lordship's 
government, in providing a refuge for him against unjust 
oppression ? No — fallen as the negro is in the scale of 

c 
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civilized humanity, he has yet dUcemment enough to know 
who are his friends, and graHiude withal, to submit himself 
cheerfully and thankfully to their guidance. The effect would 
be far otherwise. There is not a proprietor of slaves 
throughout the colonies, really desirous of promoting their 
happiness, who would not hail the event as of incalculable 
benefit ; and if there should be any otherwise minded, they 
would be found amongst men of petty interests, or of low 
design ; or amongst that still more numerous class, who 
tremble at the thought of having wrested from their hands a 
power, with which they were ever unworthy to be trusted, 
and which would afford the slave a right of appeal to a dis- 
' interested tribunal. I shall not^ trespass longer at present' 
on your time, than by most earnestly supplicating your Grace 
to rescue the administration of the colonial slave laws from 
the hands of men, who^ however great their integrity may be, 
have yet so many powerful and strong temptations to pervert 
justice, or to withhold from the slave the full measure of 
relief of such ameliorating laws as the legislature have or 
may hereafter enact for bis benefit and protection. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, 

&c. &c. &c. 

Ignotus. 
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My Lord, 

The next point to which I would solicit the atten- 
tion of your Grace, is the question of negro evidence. 
One would think that at this enlightened period of the 
world, such a proposition would admit of no argument : and 
truly the objections hitherto urged against the adoption of it, 
have been of the weakest description, and founded either 
upon an erroneous view of the subject, or upon an expe- 
diencj*, which has no real existence, unless it be in the ima- 
ginations of those who would perpetuate a system of unmi- 
tigated slavery. It may, therefore, be advisable, briefly to 
advert to the arguments that have been adduced, both for and 
against the measure ; that from the general bearings of the 
question, on the interests of both the planter and the slave, 
it may be satisfactorily disposed of. 

There are two points which seem imperiously to demand 
the admission of negro evidence, viz. — The protection of 
the slave m his property emd in his person. It is no solid 
argument against the measure to say, that because slaves are 
seldom dispossessed of their property by arbitrary or cruel 
masters, that therefore there should not be a law to protect 
him in the enjoyment of it. Every body knows, that as mat- 
ters now stand in the slave colonies, (with the exception of 
those two or three inferior islands where the right of giving 
evidence has been conceded to the negro,) any free man may 
with impunity, openly or covertly, rob the slave of his lawful 
goods, or rather of the goods which by law should belong to 
biro, without any redress. It matters little that public opi- 
nion would denounce the man (as certamly it would) who 
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would be base enoagh to take advantage of this acknow- 
ledged defect in the law, whilst Uie fact stands recorded on 
the facQ of the every-day proceedings of West India courts, 
that the negro's evidence, were it tendered in attestation of 
any flagrant wrong committed against his property, wonld 
go for nothings whilst the oath of the very meanest freeman, 
not disqualified by actual crime, one of the most abjeet of 
bis species, and differing from the negro in complexion only, 
would go to punish the invader of his rights, (though be 
were 'the most powerful of the land,) who bad wantonly 
abused his power ; and yet must the slave, however respect- 
able in character^ or however decent in demeanour, (and 
not a few amongst them are so^) submit unredressed to the 
loss of his little all • 

But this evil, great as it may appear, and pregnant wiU> 
injury to the slave, is yet far outweighed in the comparison, 
when it is contrasted with th^injury the slave may snstiiln 
from the infliction of his personal wrongs. 

He may be flogged, how and when, and to what extent 
his master pleases ; nor would his own evidence avail, 
though it were ever so faithfully corroborated by bis fellow 
servants, and they too of the most unblemished reputation, 
to convict, much less to punish, either the merciless hand 
that dealt the blow, or him by whose commands tbe limits of 
the law have been violated. Nor is this all. In the cd)sence 
of his testimony, the slave is yet subject to another, and to 
a more grievous debasement. His wife may be wrested 
from his embraces by some savage sensualist to become the 
mistress of another ; his child, yet pres^ved by a father or 
a mother's care, from the contamination of vice, may, for 
the same base design, be torn with violence from his roof; 
and the only friend, in tbe absence of all human consola- 
tion, to whom he can appeal for succour, is that Omniscient 
Being who, though clothed with the majesty of omnipo- 
tence, has yet an ear of pity open to tbe Negro's cry, and 
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will hear and answer him. Can that sy&tein be ri^t, my 
Lord, which opens an avenue to the perpetration of socb 
appalling crimes, and such boundless abuses ? Assuredly 
it cannot But you will be told that cases of this kind are 
extreme, and rarely happen, and that in all matters affiscting 
his real welfare, or the exercise of any abuse of power 
towards him, the slave has an appeal to the CoancQ of Pro** 
te<^ion, and that by this lawfoUy constituted assembly his 
grievances will be faithfully, adjadicated. But how can this 
be P The Council of Protection resists, the evidence of the 
slave* Let them be men oi the toto^t undoubted honour, or 
possessed of the most melting benevolence, they cannot go 
beyond the prescribed boundaries of the law* They m>ay 
bear his complaint, to pity the remediless predicament of 
the unhappy sufferer — but (he law has made hitn a slave, 
and the law rejects his testimony. Bat again, say some, 
this also is to suppose an extreme case, and one which lis 
by no means of common occurrence. Will not the Negro 
S9meiime$ be able to adduce other proof than his own? 
&ame free person in the more humble walk of life, who may 
have been an eye witness to his sufferings, and in whose 
case there does nojt exist any nsoral disability to affect his 
testimony* in reply to tUs, it need only be observed, that 
whenever a man purposes being guilty of an abuse of power, 
he will carefully watch, both his time and his opporkinity for 
doing so. — He will take good heed to guard against any 
stretch of authority in the presence of those by whose evi« 
dence he can be made responsible for all his actions to the 
laws of the land. To mention, however, a case in point. 
Pending the examination of witnesses, in a committee of 
the Jamaica bouse of Assembly a few years ago, on the sub- 
ject of Negro evidence, a question was put on oath by the 
chairman, Mr. Reynolds, (one of the most indefatigable 
supporters of the Negro's claims,) to a reverend gentleman 
then under examination, to this effect — ^ Have you ever known 
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an instance in which the ends of public justice have been 
defeated through the inadmissibility of Negro evidence ?' 
The answer was — * I have.' The individual was then called 
upon to state the particulars of it ; which he did, nearly as 
follows — * In the parish where I reside, the following case 
was lately brought before the Council of Protection, and 
came under my own immediate observation. A white man, 
the owner of a small plantation, sought to seduce from the 
path of virtue a young woman of colour, the natural ekUd 
ofhis own father y but a slave. The girl, taught by her 
mother (who had been instructed by the missionaries in the 
fundamental truths of religion) the sinfulness of an act which 
would be rendered doubly heinous by the relative situation 
of the parties, refused to listen to his solicitations. The 
monster (for the name of a man can hardly be assigned to 
him) placed the girl in the stocks, and renewed bis entreaties. 
This, however, produced no other eflFect on the mind of the 
unhappy female, than to induce her more strenuously than 
ever, to resist his importunities. At last, as a dernier resort, 
flogging was had recourse to, and the poor prisoner was most 
unmercifully punished. But every artifice that villany could 
contrive, or lust invent, was in vain. Virtue triumphed over 
vice, and the poor girl was finally released from her con- 
finement. On regaining her liberty, the first use she made 
of it was to apply to a magistrate ; who, shocked at the 
cruelty of the treatment she had received, and to his own 
credit, summoned a Council of Protection forthwith to hear 
her story. It was simple, and well authenticated ; but, it 
teas the story of a slave. Gladly would the Council of Pro- 
tection have punished the monster ; for the members of it 
were fully persuaded of the truth of the girl's statements ; 
but the law forbade them : and thus, not only was justice 
impeded, but guilt of the most appalling and aggravated 
character suffered to escape.' What terms, my Lord, are 
sufficiently strong to mark the detestation of every rational 
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man to a case like this, to which it were impossible to find 
a parallel, but in the annals of slavery. And yet this part 
of the evidence, taken before the Committee of the Jamaica 
Assembly, does not appear on the face of their printed mi- 
nutes ; and on enquiring why it was not reported, I am in- 
formed that a discussion arose in the committee, as to the 
propriety of expunging this part of the evidence ; and that 
it w^s tii^pungedjTrom the minutes accordingly — a member 
at the same time observing, * Are we not cutting a rod to 
break our own heads.' Thus, through the inadmissibility 
of slave evidence, may the most abandoned and profligate 
acts be perpetrated with impunity, against the person of the 
slave, by any free man ; and though it were even carried to 
the very utmost limits of human barbarity, and though death 
itself were to be the issue of the event, still the culprit is 
accountable to no earthly tribunal, though the act were veri- 
fied by the oath of one hundred slaves. 

But a farther proof may be adduced, of the necessity for 
the immediate admission of the testimony of slaves ; it is to 
be found in the report of a late trial in the island of Jamaica, 
of sundry slaves for the murder of their master. The case 
is reported at length in the Jamaica Public Advertiser y of 
September last. The editor, when noticing the subject, per- 
tinently remarks, " This day's paper contains a report of a 
trial for murder. Rarely has a case of such extreme atrocity 
come before the public of Jamaica. The deceased was a 
free person of colour. He was a married man. The cold- 
blooded, revolting murder was perpetrated in the presence 
of a crowd of slaves ; and as is charged by the moral evi- 
dence of the slaves, who were execuUed^ some free people 
were accomplices ; and horrid to relate, one (his own wife) 

was a witness of the deed, and incited to the crime: but, 

we will go no farther." It appears from the report of this 
trial, that the master of these slaves was a man overwhelmed 
with debt ; and that the sheriff's ofBcer or marshall had in 
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bis possession snndry writs fot the seizure of hts chattels. 
His wife and family, from what reason it does not appear, 
formed a design against his life ; and in order to effect their 
horrid purpose, they set to work upon the minds of the slaves^ 
saying that if their master should sunrise beyond a certain 
day, they would be seized by the sheriff's oflScer, and them- 
selTes and their families sold, and perhaps separated for ever^ 
The plot succeeded ; and the unfortunate slaves, maddened 
by the anticipation of a final bereavement of all that earth 
held dear to them, perpetrated the cruel deed. Justice, 
however, speedily overtook them : they were tried, con- 
demned, and executed. At the place of suffering, the un- 
happy men, when placed on the scaffold, declared that dur- 
ing the time of the murder, fhe mistreas and her 90ns were 
present^ walking up and down in ttie piazza ; and that when 
their master awoke from his sleep, crying, help ! help ! the 
same persons were engaged in encouraging the Negroes^ 
(haying previously given them rum to drink,) telling them 
to seize their master ; and that they seized and murdered 
him accordingly. But, my Lord, the concluding testimony 
of these dying men remains yet to be noticed ; and truly ft 
Is most appalling. Just as they were about being launched 
into the eternal world, they spoke as follows to the sorroond- 
ing multitude — << Tell massa, tbanky — tell him thanky. Tell 
misses, and old misses, tbanky — for do them bring uer to 
this. Do them bring us here. Them ch^at we. Them say 
we must kill massa, else them would punish us, and mar- 
flhall would take and sell every one of we. But we pray 
every body to pray God to forgive them." 

Here is a case of the most unheard-of cruelty covered by 
the absence of Negro evidence ; fbr admitting the criminaKfy 
of the slaves to the llillest possible extent, yet surely the in- 
stigators of so foul a conspiracy ought first to have paid th^ 
forfeit of their own lives to the offended laws of the country. 
But the freefliM escapes the vengeance of the law, and the 
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poor, deceived, and semi-bafbisiroad stave, ntieets with ah 
end, the moral guilt of which, if there be a God in heavett, 
win grihd the freeman to powder. 

It does indeed appear most paradoxical, my Lor<), that 
this creature man, when in a state of slavery, thoagh bh 
evidence will not be received id a matter involving ih it the 
interest of Vfreeman for a single farthing, will yet be per- 
mitted to testify against his fetlow-slaVe, and upon that evi- 
dence, which in the one cade is rejected altogether, thoagh 
the matter at issne concerned the veriest tride, will his fejf- 
low-slave be doomed to snffer the utmost limits of the law. 
It has been the invariable bustom to put staves to death (as 
was the case In ihe instance before us) on the evidence of 
slaves. Surely this is to fbri^ but a low estimate of the Value cf 
the life of a fellow-creaturei^that be who Would not be believed 
on oath in a matter affecting the life of bis master's dog, 
wiM yet be believed in a matter whi6h Involves in it conse- 
quences the most awthl — ^perhaps the destinies of a brother 
throughout eternity. If the slave be untfC to testify in the 
one case, is he not still more disqualified from doing so in 
the olher ? or, if he be acknowledged as of sufficient 
maturity In understanding and moral worth to give evidence 
in the latter, should he not, upon every principle of reason, 
and expediency, and humanity, be atonCe, and for ever, 
privileged to bear witness in the former. 

These, briefly, are amongst some of the arguments that 
may be adduced in favour of the admissibility of slave evi- 
dence ; but they are at presefnt only glanced at. With 
respect, however, to the mode of reasoning resorted to 
against the measure^ little can be said that is at atl plausible. 
Some persons^ fearfhl of making any further concession to 
(be stave, and dreading the loss or the curtailment of arbi- 
trary power, have attempted to show; that by the admission 
of slave evidence against free men, conspiracies would be 
often resorted to, and fomented amongst slaves, to the preju- 
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dice of their masters, and to suit the Negro's parpose ; tbstt 
namberless evils wopid resalt to white persons from the 
proneness of the Negro to falsify his statements; and that 
the cause of sabstantial justice would be seriously impeded 
by the difficulty of discriminating, amidst so much equivo- 
cation, between truth and error. But in reply to all this, 
there is an unanswerable argument to be found against 
every such objection, by adverting to the description of per- 
sons composing colonial juries. These are planters — men 
who luiow the Negro character well, and, moreover^ who 
are bound to receive the testimony set forth only so far as 
they deem the parties worthy of credit, and no farther; 
men who, in addition to all their local experience, have the 
privilege of exercising their own judgments as to the inte- 
grity or infamy of a witness, and who may- just receive his 
testimony or not, in like manner as a British juror would do, 
acting and judging from the supposed veracity of the depo- 
nent. This consideration would of itself even afford a suffi- 
cient guarantee against every abuse to which the admission 
of slaves to give evidence might bo liable, and it would 
prove a wholesome safeguard in all cases against the perver- 
sion of so salutary a privilege, where the integrity of th^ 
witness might not be above suspicion. 

It does not indeed appear, my Lord, upon taking a calm 
and dispassionate view of the subject, that the admission of 
the evidence of slaves, when received quantum valeai^ as 
all other evidence is received^ would be prejudicial either to 
the interests of individuals, or to the public safety. Far 
otherwise. Whatever would afford the slave a greater de- 
gree of security in his person, in his family, and in his pro- 
perty, must have a very beneficial tendency : — as it con- 
cerns the slave, it must necessarily conduce to his domestic 
comfort and happiness, and consequently to an increase of 
order, of industry, and of contentment amongst them. So 
that in the end the master would be mainly benefited by the 
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acquisition of labourers raised in tbe scale of being to the 
rank of civilized men ; and he would at least possess the 
satisfaction of knowing, that, to whomsoever he might con- 
fide tbe care or the management of bis estates, his peo- 
ple would henceforth enjoy the freest access to the tribunals 
of the land, whenever they might consider themselves 
aggrieved, with an appeal to the law even upon their own 
testimony. Nor must it be forgotten, that the Negro, hav- 
ing now a new incentive to watch over his reputation, would 
become more circumspect in his conduct, lest, by a contrary 
behaviour, he might lose his pri^lege of being esteemed an 
upright man. A more powerful stimulus to a sober, orderly, 
and Christian life, could not well be devised, than conceding 
the legitimate privilege to the slave, and making his indivi- 
dual participation in it a necessary consequence upon the 
steadiness with which he should maintain a reputation for 
being so. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, 

&c. &c. &c. 

lONOTUS. 
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tQ fey th^.\^9l9pMit8 ^i^ A^fiWfP of j*^^^ ;9lw«P», Bon^ .l^aw 
bi^en raqi:e loi^ly :9r^^fla^^tlyrj)^k ^e^rjl^.tbw tbe,^weUy:wi 

law«l ^«f Gi:^ ^r^tajift, ^, tl^^ .Q^i^eix^ . ba ve /^Auicfd ^ 
%» for ^v^ ily^d U flQU^t .^ ^(p)$wi^)fid^,. tt^ ^ ^q^ 

pPjWerful nal;\op ^. j^ra^^ |^^ IJ^W s^ )?Q|^^9^ ^iw|: 
gafM-ant€^edj, ^4 by .5^ pjojcef » pf sheap h^fl^qity, j^ rai^^ 
cry against slavery, withont ever offering to contribat^ froii|< 
ber own resc^gos to tug^p^ ibg^ \^^ b^tbens, and to let 
tbe oppressed gaj^ee. It ij^.notbing to tbe point, as tbe 
argument st^ds between England and her colonies, to say, 
tbat'the'^egro bad a previous rigbt in himself, which no 
statute of man's device could rob him of. This is true — 
strictly true. Great Britain, by her countenance of slavery, 
and by her legal enactments in favour of slavery, violated 
every precept of the divine law. The compact between 
Britain and ber slave colonies was as unnatural as it was 
unholy, invading the rights and liberties of free-born men, 
and therefore ought never to have been entered into. There 
was a law long anterior to hers, promulgated seventeen hun- 
dred years before, under the solemn sanction of heaven, in 
these words — " All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them, for this is the law 
and the prophets." But against this law she sinned : she 
tore the African from his country ; she sold him for a slave ; 
and theuy in his captivity, she left him to the arbitrary domi- 
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mon of his eaemieB, hardly cofidesceodkig in ber fi»enate- 
luuise, till roused to (he4uty by a pbllantbropy wbicb will 
cause tbe name of Wilberfocce to be bleased by ailbor» ge-, 
seraiious^ to ask, from. year to year, how fared it with him. 
My Lord^ you have only to say that you would not be U 
slave, to prove that this rqjustice is Britain's ; that Ibe suf-' 
feruigs of the Negro» howerer ajifMiiKng and divv^rsifi^, jlie 
at ber door -, and that the two-fold obligation, df redressing 
tbs! wfoi^gs of the Negro, and of liqiMdatiag, as far as that 
be possible^ tbe lolaims of tbe planter, belong to ber like- 
wiseu 

In mjT preaout latter I do not propose to piin»ii& this sub- 
ject further, iban to show, that if tbe planter ibxxH look for 
jasticet tbe negro- baa unqoestionaibly a yet blgh^ clainl t6 
JMStioe likewise^ Were the British leglslattlte m tbe height 
of bev bearfDlenee to say to the: West Indift planter, '^ Herd 
is an e^ttivajent ibr your pT'Operty ; we are satisfied with thil 
injuBtioe, as well as tbe inhumanity of thobe bairbairotts lawii 
wlHck gfSi^Keyoo a property in your feDow-crealare'^here is 
an indefiiAity for you!'* who is there^ aft^tbis, that would 
p«es«Difr to eotttend fer the- planter's rijgbt any longer dve? 
his skbve ?* He kept the Negr^ as a ho^tagte, tlU tbe jiarty 
pjedgi^ should eome focward to redeem hM; bat this ^ 
(eetedi bis right to eoatfol the: Negro oeaaesfov e^er^ Nbfw^ 
mjr Lord, if this principle be admitted as just and reas^ott^ 
ble* by tbe planter^ (and who amongst them would ilot daso ?) 
surely tben^ each indJvfakial Negroi who eam satisfy the die^ 
msfids of bis master, by laying, dewtt aprioej foehid pinrd^ase, 
such as any disinterested party may ptoilomto fair aiid 
ssaoio^isble^, ought, by parity of masoniilg, tfr pbseess tbe 
siMiie inaJ&snable i4gfat to freedom ? If justkbbe what tiid 
planter eontencte for, and the sias^, or aiiiy ode foif him^ will 
lay down tbe price aiwhieb be ib ▼aIaed,.8«NrfelJi( tliehre' ought 
9e longer to arisen question' as- to ttid dalm of the Negrd^ 
MffXk weigi priiici|rie oS fain dealiilg,. and arte apcm the 
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planter's own showing, to be set free for ever. Yit, e?en 
against this measare, though bearing the impress of his own 
beloved juaiice upon it, the planter contends. He alleges, 
that by passing an act for the oompnlsory manamissi<m of 
slaves, yon deprive him of his most valuable labourers ; of 
his tradesmen, his drivers, and of tbose in whom alone he 
can place implicit confidence : — that by leaving the inferior 
slaves upon his hands, the work of the plantation is impeded* 
his capital rendered less valuable, and that in fine, inevitable 
ruin awaits him. He will also allege, that in order to pro- 
cure the means of purchasing their freedom, a powerful 
temptation will be thrown in the way of the slave, inclining 
him to rob bis master ; that thefts will be multiplied, and thai 
dishonesty, disorder, and crime will be the necessary con- 
sequences resulting from such a privilege. But there cannot 
be a pretext invented more illusory than this. The truth is, 
that there are but few slaves on any estate, and in some there 
is not an individual, who would be able to pay down thetr 
estimated value ; and even upon the supposition that funds 
could be raised, for the purpose of purchasing the majority 
of those who may be ranked amongst the more deserving, 
would not this produce an effect quite contrary to the antici* 
pated result of the planter, by proving a most powerful sti- 
mulus to all to become deserving likewise ? Would not its 
tendency be, to raise the tone of moral feeling amongst the 
slaves, and to animate them to that honest and persevering 
industry, by means of which they might look forward to the 
blessing of one day or other enjoying the sweets of hallowed 
liberty ? Surely it would. Nor will the objection urged as 
to the tendency of compulsory manumission to promote dis- 
honesty, stand for a single moment the test of inquiry. For 
who are they that will aspire to liberty ? Whose hearts are 
they that will bum within them, animated by the laudable 
desire of becoming freemen ? Certainly not the already 
vile or worthless ; nor that too numerous class of unhaf^py 
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Africans, who are 80 sanik in ignorance and in sirperstition, 
as haiEdly to be able to discern between their right hand and 
their left : but it will be those whom Christian instruction 
hath raised above the level of their fellows, and to whom 
religion and civilization have given a foretaste of the sweets 
of liberty, a^d. taught them how to use it. These would be 
the men, foremost to labour, heart and hand, for the enjoy- 
ment of this privilege, and in whom the British islands would 
hereafter recognize the securest pledge for their safeguard 
and protection. 

Nor does there, my Lord, appear to be any thing in this 
act of compulsory manumission, that would in the least de- 
gree effect the interest of the planter ; but on the contrary, 
its natural tendency would be to stimulate his labourers to 
honest industry, in the hope of freedom. The planter re- 
ceives for his slave a just remuneration ; and what more can 
he require? His houses and his lands are not infringed 
upon ; and the slave, once so costly, becomes no longer 
burdensome. The very hut which sheltered him in the days 
of his captivity, reverts to its original owner ; and the garden 
and the grounds which once supplied him with his daily food, 
are henceforth subject to the same master. For the honour 
of the proprietors, I would hopje that many amongst them 
would rejoice to witness the efforts of their faithful domestics 
crowned with success ; and even contribute themselves to 
the accomplishment of their wishes. But, since there is un* 
questionably a much more numerous class of persons who 
are altogether at variance with any such concessions, it be- 
comes necessary, without delay, to establish by law, the 
Negro's right to freedom, on his paying to his master a fair 
award. In order to effect this on the most friendly and least 
dissatisfactory terms, and to obviate any objections that might 
be offered by the planter as to the inconvenience likely to 
result to him from being called upon to liberate a confidential 
servant at an unseasonable time ; it might be so arranged. 
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that any Negro wishing to become the purchaser of his free- 
dom, should be required to notify his intention at least three 
or six months previously, as the case might be ; when two 
individnais shoald be chosen as valuators, by the master and 
the slave, one by each of them, who should testify on oath 
as to their proper value, and in the event of a disagreement 
arising between the parties, that then a third person should 
be selected by both, whose decision up>on oath should be 
considered as conclusive. By this, or some such arrange- 
ment, advantage could not be talsen by either party. The 
master would have ample time afforded him for making ar- 
rangements for the future absence of his slave ; whilst at the 
same time leisure would be afi[orded the slave for breaking 
off his connexion with the estate, if that should be rendered 
necessary, and of preparing for his future operations. It 
would follow of course, that a deed of manumission should 
be handed to the Negro immediately on the payment of his 
purchase money ; and in order to meet those cases wherein 
entails, mortgages, or suits in Chancery might stand in the 
way of such negociations, i^ would be necessary that the 
Legislature should empower mortgagees in possession, re- 
ceivers under the Court of Chancery, and others to act in all 
cases of this kind, as if they were the sole possessors, and 
to make good in all points the title of the slave to freedom ; 
nor would it be a mighty boon granted to the slave, that the 
law oflBcers of the crown should be instructed to prepare the 
necessary papers, without expense to him. 

The effect likely to be produced by a measure of this 
kind, would be of a most healing tendency. On the one 
hand, it would afford to every philanthropist and Negro's 
friend an ample opportunity for exhibiting their zeal in the 
cause of suffering humanity ; and that by the most indubi- 
table proofs that could be given of their sincerity — contribut- 
ing the means for procuring their freedom ; whilst, on the 
other hand, the master receivntg from his slave a fair indem- 
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nity, would, in due time, (if be did not at once acknowledge 
the justice of the principle,) recognise it as the best possible 
regulation which could be devised under existing circum- 
stances ; and ultimately, he would perceive it leading to what 
is so much to be desired — the introduction of free labourers 
throughout our whole colonial possessions. Indeed, there 
does not appear to be any one objection, which can be 
founded upon either reason, justice, or the expediency of the 
case, against the enactment of a law enforcing the manu- 
mission of slaves under such circumstances ; whilst it in- 
volves in it so many likely advantages to all parties, as to 
render the immediate adoption of the plan not only practi- 
cable, but highly necessary and expedient. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, 

&c. &c. &c. 

IGHOTUS. 
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PUNISHMENTS. 



' My Lord, 

Of all the abuses which hare erer existed in any 
eoantry, and particularly in the management of slares, there 
never has been one calling more loudly for redress than this 
of punishment. It has been attempted to palliate or to defend 
the prevalence of this practice, by the existence of corporal 
punishment in the British army, and arguments have been 
adduced in support of Uie continuance of such a system by 
the analogy subsisting between them. But the cases of the 
soldier and of the slave are widely different. The one vo- 
luntarily enters the service of his country, and receives a 
supposed equivalent as the condition upon which he sacri- 
fices his liberty to the will of others. The other is torn 
from his home, compelled to labour against his will without 
hire, and to submit to laws to which he is bound by the hea- 
viest penalties to give an unconditional assent. There is 
also this difference to be observed in the circumstances of the 
parties : — whatever be the punishment of the soldier, that pun* 
ishment cannot be inflicted upon him at the arbitrary dictum 
of an individual ; he is fairly and impartially tried, and that by 
men without passion or prejudice, and whose honour as isol- 
diers, and whose humanity as men, are both concerned in 
their verdict. But not so the slave. The law gives his 
master — or any man, however base, to whom his master 
may delegate that power — an authority the most arbitrary, 
and almost absolute, over him. He may, as often as his 
anger, or caprice, or revenge dictates, and without any pre- 
vious trial, or even (if such a man could be found) without 
assigning any reason, inflict upon his person, with a common 
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cart-whip, thirty-nine lashes — notanfreqaeiltly to be ** bnisb- 
ed out with ebonies/' or, ki other words, to be lacert^ed hf 
thorns whilst his wounds, yet bleeding from the infliction of 
the former punishment, are open to receive them. It is no 
libel upon the planters to state these facts ; for however hn« 
mane and merciful as individuals they may b^i, here is a 
power which no man living should possess over his fellow* 
creature, but which at this very hour is entrusted la the 
West India planter. And especially when it is considered, 
that both the quantum and the mode of pilnlshment devolves 
upon overseers, % class of men possessing no interest in thu^ 
slaves, beyond a meire stipendiary allowance, receivable Ht 
the captice of his employer. In the heat of passlofl, or 
OB the impulse of the momoit, be may, without taking time 
to weigh the circumstances or the merits of the case', com^ 
noand the slave to be laid down with his face to te earth, 
and in the most summary and cruel manner flog him, as he 
would not do, though restive, bis own pampered steed. 
3ure]y, my Lord, it cannot be reconcileable with the due 
administration of justice ; surely it cannot tend to maintain 
the peace or the stability of the colonies ;; lieither can it ope* 
rate as a moral stimulus to the slave to demean' hisMelf sub* 
missively in his present condition, that such monstrous 
power should be confided to men who, if they abuse it Bot». 
yet have, unquestionably, many strong temptations to cb so. 
Let the Negro be taught to respect ^ laws ; let him ^ whilst 
slavery has a being, and even when it shall baive ceased to 
existy be made amenable to what is* right and proper ; but 
having taught him first what his rights atw, then secure to 
him, against violence and against outrage, the foil and tiie 
impartial enjoyment of those rights^ and thus raise him 
above the level of the brute, which by British enactment is 
suEMUired by laws and penalties from the wanton barbarity of 
its oi^ressors. How paradoxical, that in one happy portion 
of the King of England's deminiOi^s a man may not cruelly 
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abase his ass, and yet in another portion of the very sahie 
possession, (oh, lamentable fact !) man may^ with imponity^ 
and as spleen or passion governs him, so despotically lord 
it over his fellow-man, that his life has not anfrequently been 
the sacrifice to this demon of vengeance. Jastice, reason, 
and homanity, all cry aload for the redness of this abuse. 
And how, simple is the remedy ! Place the power of in- 
flicting corporal punishment in the hands of the stipendiary 
magistrate^ and henceforth let no man dare, at his peril, 
without the intervention of lawful authority, to lay a finger 
upon the slave. Let solitary confinement — and this, too, 
under modified restrictions — ^be substituted by the planter ; 
and when they may think themselves aggrieved, then let them 
find redress in the magistrate, but in him only. An arrange- 
ment of this hind, my Lord, would, no doubt, excite the 
most vdbfement opposition from overseers, as well as amongst 
some of the more violent and arbitrary of the proprietors 
themselves : but if you would consult the feelings of a very nn« 
merous and infiuentiai portion of slave-owners— if you would 
hear the approving voice of the whole British nation — if 
you would consult the interests of eight hundred thousand 
fellow*creatares, and, in a higher degree, the happiness of 
almost the entire population of the whole West Indian Archi« 
pelago — you would for ever put an end to this most barba« 
rous practice of a civilized age, and tell every West Indian 
proprietor, candidly and fairly, that as bis chief interest 
must, or ought, to consist in the well-being of his slave, so 
it is absolutely necessary, in order to effect this, iheJL hta 
free servants should themselves be placed under such whole* 
some restrictions as may seture the slaves from the possi- 
bility of being harshly or cruelly dealt with. 

It has been said, and, I believe, justly too, that few sol* 
diers after the disgrace of once receiving corporal punish- 
ment, have ever after been able to hold up their heads 
amongst their companions in arms ; that they have after «ach 
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an exposure, become either heart-broken, or indifferent to 
their ftature condition. And so it is with the slave. Punish* 
ment brutalizes, and sinks the already barbarous still lower 
in the scale of wretchedness. It fkils to operate as an in- 
centive to industry, and consequently it fails in producing 
the effects which are expected from iU Should it, however, 
prove a means of doing so, the effects are transient, and 
leading more frequently to the repetition of the same system 
of.punishmentythan to any happier result. It hardens the 
heart — deadens all the finer feelings of the creature — and, if 
it excite not the slave to any acts of open or secret revenge, 
its natural tendency is such as to extinguish that confidence, 
and kindly intercourse, and feeling, which, under other cir* 
cumstances will be found to exist, and to promote in the 
Negro's breast a hatred of his oppressor, and a watchful- 
ness that he may in every pursuit gain the advantage over 
him. Hence it happens, that amongst the more refractory 
Negros, punishment from the lash is ever preferred to soli- 
tary confinement, for, having no character to lose, they prefer 
that species of punishment the endurance of which is soonest 
at an end. 

But, my Lord, if these observations should have any 
weight, when the subject of punishment is treated of in a 
general way^ how much more loudly will it not be found to 
demand the interference of the legislature, when the case of 
females is particularly adverted to. It were sad enough to 
think that such a system of punishment could be tolerated in 
the case of men, but doubly so when it is considered that 
women likewise are subject to ft, under circumstances of the 
most shameful indecency. The young and the aged, mo- 
thers of families, and even those whose hoary locks pro- 
claim length of years, are openly, and in the presence of the 
other sex, doomed to the endurance of this disjgraceful abuse. 
Yes ; were it not that I had rather see the evil corrected by 
the strong hand of power, on the ground of its barbarous 
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aod unchristiaii tendeiicyy than from the exposure of some of 
its many enormitiesy I could point out to your Grace uomB of 
the most astounding Ceicts beariug upon this pointy and that 
would harrow up the soul of any individual not yet paet 
feeling. But I shall be content at present, without entering 
iato a minute detail, with merely hinting at the fact, that the 
unhappy female,, even at that season when nature puts in her 
daim to more than common sympathy, is often doomed to 
suffer from the unrelenting lash ; and, in some cases, with 
an aggrayation of wrong, such as were I to repeat, neitbtt 
your Grace nor any reader of these letters would credits 
But, my lord* it remafaNi for yo* to raise the poor, sable 
slave from the depth of her degradation ; for I am persoatU 
ed you will allow, that every. stroke inflicted uponber, sinks 
ber lower in ttie scale of being. She may be a mother ! and 
what will her children say, as she returns toftem bleeding 
in sorrow ? And her husband, too ! — if the black man have 
a heart, oh ! how will it beat, and rise, and swell with indigr 
nation, against the cowardly dishonour done to the partner of 
his bed. The wonder is, that nature's feelings can be bound 
and enslaved as the body is, when every spring in man's 
affections is impelled to burst the barrier and to avenge the 
wrongs What a conflict must there be between revenge 
and feair, as the husband, in silent sorrow, (for be dare not 
give utterance to what is passrag within) contemplates: the 
scene ; and what a lesson do the children learn, but to dese<« 
crate the wretch that made a mother weep. I know not ai 
more bitter drop in the whole cup of slavery than ikitu 

But it is vauntingly said bj^ some, that when they punisb 
the female slave the whip is not used, and timt rods, only, or 
ebonies, are substituted for it And what of this ? Is there 
not the same scandalous exposure of the person* of the fe^ 
male ; and is there not only this difference bi^ween thern^ 
that if the wounds are not so deep, they are yet ooore abun- 
dant ? But it is not the fact, that, even rods are generally 
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adc^ed in the {Mmishment of females. There may be, and 
there are a few isolated cases, where some persons, from 
homanitj, bat many more from a view to their own interests^ 
md that they may be thought humane, haire adopted this 
plan. But in general the female slave knows no difference 
from the opposite sex, either as to the manner, or the quan- 
tum of punishment they receive. I have heard of some^ 
however, who, by way of encouraging marriages amongst 
^eir slaves, have added this privilege, amongst others, to 
such persons, that a fenliale, ^hen once married, should af« 
terwards be exempt from punishment. On one estate where 
the practice is said to prevail, the following illustration of 
the pertinacity with which the right was defended took place: 
^^ A married woman, a slave, having been remiss in some 
department of her labour, the driver, ako a Negro, was prO" 
ceeding as usual to administer summary correction, when 
the female resisted. The driver called others to his assist- 
ance, no doubt intending to give her a double portion, when 
the woman, boiling veith anger, could do little mdre than 
point to one of her fingers. There was her marriage*ring ; 
and, resting her finger upon it, she dared the driver to pro- 
ceed. * Hei ! me da married woman — first take off dis, and 
dem from me.' The driver was compelled to abandon his 
whip, and seek for some other mode of redress." 
- Little, my Lord, has been said in this letter at to the 
quantum of punishment, as that subject has been so often 
dwelt upon. It is enough for my present ^purpose briefly to 
direct your attention to the number of stripes — to the person 
infiicting them — and to the instrument by which they are in* 
flkted. The law prescribes thirty-nine stripes as the maxi- 
mum of punishment. This, when contrasted with military 
usage, will by some be conmdered not excessive : but mark 
the instrument — a whip, the lash of which is from nine to 
twelre feet in length, wielded by a powerful arm, well skilled 
in the management of it ; so much so, that by the sound of 
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Hke whip the Negro is commonly ronsed to paraue bis daily 
toil) the woods resoanding with the echo. This instrument, 
also, is not anfrequently in the hand of a person in whose 
breast revenge or jealousy may exist, which serve to nerve 
the arm that holds it. It has been attempted to be shown by 
some, that the drivers are in general men who are advanced 
in years — rather to be distinguished by their venerable locks, 
than by their austere countenances ; but this is not the fact. 
The driver is commonly an able bodied Negro ; and, from 
bis ofBce and habits, too frequently possessing less of the 
milk of human kindness than other men : dressed in a little 
brief authority, he feels the full weight of an oflBce, which 
enjoins upon him the execution of all his master's commands, 
whether those commands may be agreeable to his own na- 
tural feelings or not. The orders which he receives are 
conclusive and peremptory : whatever stands in the way of 
their accomplishment, it is for him to remove by the strong 
arm of power, or be himself removed from his office, followed 
by disgrace and punishment. There will be cases, no 
doubt, where the character of the driver will be otherwise 
than is here represented. Instances have been known of 
flieir expressing an abhorrence of punishment, and anxious- 
ly inquiring how they could, with a sense of duty to their 
masters, be spared the painful predicament of enforcing it : 
but such> it is presumed, are of rare occurrence ; and it com- 
monly happens, but especially amongst those whose minds 
have not yet been civilized by the peaceful effects of Chris- 
tianity, that the driver will be found ready for all work, and 
more commonly converting his office into an engine for the 
exercise of the most arbitrary power, and using it for the 
pui^ose of gratifying the worst passions of his nature, rather 
than that he may administer in the smallest degree towards 
befriending his brother in adversity : he lords it over his 
feUow-men with a savageness of temper, so common amongst 
the unconverted herds of Guinea, and rules with a rod of 
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iron the weak and the helpless, whose wretchedness of body 
and of estate can famish no pander to the gratification of his 
appetites. But slavery were a lot hard enough to bear, 
without superadding to its misery the absolute rule of so 
many masters. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, 

&c. &c« &c. 

Igbtotus. . 
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MARHIAGE. 



Mt Lord, 

Twenty years ago, there was hardly an instance on 
record of a marriage having been celebrated between a 
solitary couple of Negro slaves in the island of Jamaica. A 
most lamentable indifference as to their state and character 
as rational and immortal beings existed in the minds of their 
superiors ; nor had the wretched creatures themselves the 
advantage of being instructed as to the unlawfulness of that 
promiscuous intercourse between the sexes, which then 
almost universally, and even now, to a very considerable do* 
gree, still prevails. It was reserved for the missionaries, 
however, to inculcate upon their dark understandings a more 
salutary lesson. These men, who had gone out with their 
lives in their hands, simple minded and faithful, were the 
foremost in this good work. The state of the Church of 
England was, at that time, in our colonial possessions at a 
very low ebb. The most heartless apathy prevailed amongst 
her clergy, and it seemed as if the Negro race were to be 
altogether excommunicated from the privileges of their pub* 
lie as well as of their private ministrations. The white man's 
monopoly extended not only to a monopoly of all that could 
gratify the senses — revelling as he then did, in the enjoyment 
of the most unbounded luxury ; but it was alleged, that to 
him likewise pertained the exclusive privilege of Divine 
worship, since there was not actually at the period in ques- 
tion, a single spot in the parish churches, allotted to the ac- 
commodation of the slave. If he came there, (as few of 
them ever did) it was either that he might stand or lie down 
in the aisle unheeded, to return to his home filled with as 
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niach superstition as when be entered it. Catechetical in« 
struction was wholly unknown, (for the Negro by many was 
looked upon as an animal inferior to man> and hardly pos* 
sessed of art immortal soul ;) nor did the clergy in any way 
direct their discourse to them, nor recognise this portion of 
their fellow-creatures as members of their congregations.* 
It is not to be Wondered at, if, under suc!b circumstance, 
immorality should have prevailed to a fearful exteilt — ^that 
polygamy, with every other impure right, borrowed frond th^ir 
forefathers^ and introduced from 'Africa, should have? beetf 
almost universally practised amongst them. The Negroe^^ 
were, in fact, left to themselves as it concerned their religlOtfsJ 
instruction. The planter got his sugar and hisVutd, tod- 
took no farther thought concerning them, provided they were- 
iltrong and healthy, and equal to their daily toil. So tbslt^ 
what, from the natural bias of their own corrupt minds, aiid- 
the frightful example of immorality exhibited in the livesf of 
planters, the slave remained from the conquest of the island 
by the British, in the year one thousand six hundred arid fiffy- 
live, till within about twenty years ago, or for a period of 
about one hundred and fifty years, unheeded, as to whether 
he was a worshipper of the moon, a disciple of the false 
prophet, or whether, like the Ephesians of old, hd b6%ed 
down in the temple of the great goddess Diana. But things 
are no longer so. The successful labours of the missiotlaries 
soon roused the slumbering energies of the Established 
Church, to what she should have been foremost in atteoirpting ; 
and to them, in a very considerable degree at least, is to be 
attributed, under the blessing of God, that moral change 
which has taken place in the Negro character from what it 
once was. And this was the principle with which the mis* 
Bionaries set out, of excluding from Church membership 
every individual whose manner of life was not strictly con* 
forinable to the Christian rule. The Negro must have dis- 
solved every illegitimate connexion, as an evidence of the 
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sincerity with wbicb be embraced tbe CbristiaD faith, before 
the missionary would openly acknowledge and receive bim 
into full commanion ; and such was the effect produced by 
this wholesome discipline, that in a very little time the tone 
of morality was so raised among the slave population, that 
no one ever thought of claiming the privileges of discipleship 
until all these, and other pre-requisites of the Christian life, 
were faithfully adhered to. Hence, marriage, from having 
been altogether, or almost entirely unknown, or confined to 
particular districts, soon spread amongst the Negroes ; so that 
within twenty years, in districts where it had been entirely 
unknown, several thousand couple were married according 
to the prescribed rite of tbe Established Church. What the 
missionaries so auspiciously began, the clergy of the Church 
of England are now, with no less zeal in many cases, as 
efBciently carrying forward. Marriage is now becoming 
general amongst tbe slaves, and the greater respect in which 
the participators in this economy of domestic happiness are 
held by their fellow^ervants over those who still continue in 
their heathenish state, is a most convincing proof how much 
marriage has contributed to promote their moral well-being 
and happiness, and in a considerable degree the interests of 
the planters themselves. 

Whilst these pleasing dianges, however, are in process, 
there is yet wanting, in order to a full confirmation of the 
benefits which the slave derives from them, such legal enact- 
ments as may not only protect his connubial rights from vio- 
lation, but prevent him from being separated from the part- 
ner of his affection. It is somewhat paradoxical to think, 
that after the slave, with the full concurrence of his master, 
has been joined in wedlock, and after it has been declared 
by a lawfully appointed minister, '' those whom God hath 
joined together, let no man put asunder," he may the very 
next hour be torn from his bride, sold to tbe highest and 
best bidder, and separated from her to the remotest corner 
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of the land. Nor is there any law in existence at this mo- 
ment to administer the slightest relief in a case of such an 
aggravated nature. Not that I believe separations often 
take place under such circumstances. Public opinion, in 
this matter at least, has done justice to the slave, and given 
it against the practice of separation. There are, however^ 
instances in which they have happened ; nor is there any other 
hindrance to a frequent repetition of the evil, than that, so pre- 
carious in its tenure, the breath of public opinion. At any 
time, if so disposed, the proprietor may set up a family for 
sale " in lots to suit purchasers." The father may be torn 
from his child — ^the mother from her infant — the sister from 
the brother, and the brother from the sister's embrace — and 
the wife and the husband, though they may have been com- 
panions in suffering, and bearers of each other's misery for 
many years, and though they may have been settled with a 
numerous and a hopeful family, yet, by some untoward 
change in the circumstances of the estate, such as the death 
of a proprietor, or the embarrassment of his circumstances, 
or the passing of the estate into other hands, this once united 
family may, without any previous warning or preparation for 
the approaching evil, be scattered to the four winds of hea- 
ven, to meet on this side the grave no more. Surely, my 
Lord, this is an evil requiring prompt and complete reform. 
But the proprietor, and even the manager, possesses a fur- 
ther power, needing reform also. He may not only separate 
the slaves after marriage, but he may withhold his sanction 
to their marriage, and; without assigning any reason, stand in 
the way of their individual affection. It has been asserted 
that this power is necessary to check the licentious disposi- 
tion of the slave, and to the moral government of an estate> 
as the planter must be the best judg-e whether the parties de- 
siring marriage are free from any previous contract, and that 
without some such restraint there might be danger of intro- 
ducing polygamy under the sanction of Christianity itseld 
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Bat these restrictions are no less impolitic than inexpedient. 
Every obstacle that stands in the way of their marriage 
shoald be completely removed, nor shoald any objection 
offered by the planter operate against the slave, nnless backed 
by the concnrrent testimony of the magistrate. It is not 
impossible, as SQch cases have happened, that a maater 
might, from the most unworthy motives, resist the marriage 
of his female slave, and it were a hard case, surely, that the 
natural affections of a creature^ already bound down by such 
weighty obligations, should be farther reduced to so cruel a 
subjection in order to gratify his mere caprice. 

The protection of the connubial right of the slave, forms 
another subject for legislation. These rights may be vio- 
lated with impunity. Instances have occurred in which they 
have been violated. It is not presumed that such cases are 
either common or notorious. It is to be hoped they are of 
very rare occurrence. But the freeman may offer this high- 
est insult to the slave ; and if he be a master over him, he 
may, if necessary to the gratification of his sensual desires, 
imprison, punish, or otherwise oppress, in order to effect his 
purpose. It is high time, then, that a barrier should be raised 
against this system, and that a wall of defence shotild be 
planted around the connubial rights of the slave, such as 
neither the most vicious nor the most arbitrary should be 
able to overthrow. Nor can there be a single argument of 
the smallest weight offered against the passing of such an 
act, as would secure to the slave the fullest and the freest 
enjoyment of these privileges. It can in no way operate to 
the disadvantage of the planter. Far otherwise. It is a 
well-known fact, that on those estates where marriages have 
prevailed there has been a considerable increase in the popu- 
lation over that of former years, accompanied by a very 
marked improvement also in the manners and in the habits of 
the slave. These advantages unquestionably are on the 
side of the planter, as. he will himself allow, although in 
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making the concession it conveys indirectly the severest 
censure, that the first practical lessons of the advantages 
resulting from Christianity should be taught him by his own 
slaves. I shall close this letter with an ewiest appeal to 
your Grace as/to the justice of a proposition which can in- 
jure no man, and may and must so highly conduce to the 
happiness of so many thousands. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, 

&c. Sec. &c. 

Ignotus. 
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MT LORDy 

By the constitution of England the Sabbath is ac- 
knowledged as a da^ of rest, and the law has attached to 
the violation of it, (however their exactions may have fallen 
into disuse,) pains and penalties. It were monstrous in- 
deed, if, in a nation professedly Christian, the divine law, 
commanding the observance of the Sabbatb as a holy day, 
should be set aside. It has, however, been recognised as 
a part of the law of the land, and all classes, from the lowest 
to the highest, participate in the advantages of it. As a day 
of rest from worldly toil and labour, it is peculiarly a bless- 
ing to the poor man, independently of those higher privileges 
which it confers upon him in common with others in the 
public ordinances of religion. But if the Sabbath prove 
thus a blessing to the poor cottager of Britain, how much 
more so must it not prove to the Negro Slave, who, worn 
out with six days' toil and care, in the unrequited service of 
another, tastes for a little season of the sweets and the pri- 
vileges of freedom ? But has the Negro a Sabbath on which 
to rest ? This is a question often asked, and much contro- 
verted. It shall be answered briefly: — The Negro has the 
semblance of a Sabbath. By the Jamaica Slave Law, there 
are penalties attached to the working of sugar-mills on that 
day. The Act specifies, ** That during the crop, not only 
shall the Slaves, as heretofore, be exempted from the labour 
of the estate or plantation on Sundays, but that no mills 
shall be put about or worked between the hours of seveii 
o'clock on Saturday night, and five o'clock on Monday 
morning, under the penalty of £20, to be recovered against 
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the overseer or other person having the charge of such 
place.'' Such is the law on the subject ; but what is the 
fact ? Every one knows that sugar-mills are worked on the 
Sunday, and commonly at an early hour of the evening ; 
that magistrates, as well as others, join in the violation of the 
law ; and cases have been known to exist, wherein the very 
slaves in hospital have been turned out on the evening of 
the Sabbath, to supply the place of the Negroes absent at 
church, or at their grounds, and so worked until the others 
have returned to relieve them. Such is the Negro Sabbath. 

By another clause of the Slave Law, the slave is allowed 
one day in every fortnight to cultivate his provision grounds, 
exclusive of Sundays, except during crop time^ which often 
lasts six months of the year, and when, of course, the 
grounds must be laboured on Sunday, or the slave perish 
for want of food. Such is the Negro Sabbath. 

Another clause tells us, " That no person whomsoever, 
shall employ the slaves of others, for any reward or hire to 
be paid to them, on Sunday^ tmthout the consent in writing 
of the overseer first obtained^ under a penalty of five pounds." 
Thus may the slave be hired by others on Sunday, provided 
his master consents. Such is the Negro Sabbath. 

By an estimate of the number of Sabbaths throughout the 
year on which the converted slaves are found to frequent 
public worship, and taken from the actual observations of 
the missionaries, it appears that they cannot attend oftener 
than about once in three or four weeks, or about thirteen 
times every year — the other Sabbaths being spent in provid- 
ing food for their families ; not to mention their occasional 
fatigue from the spell of £he preceding night disqualifying 
them from attending. Such is the Negro Sabbath. 

There are also a numerous class of persons, such as do- 
mestics, cattle-boys, shepherds, watchmen, &c. who seldom, 
and in many cases who never have an opportunity of attend- 
ing religious worship, nor religious instruction of any kind — 
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not to particularise the numbers of slaves who, on sugar 
estates, are almost invariably employed to a late hour on the 
Sabbath mornings in ^^ potting sugar," and, consequently, 
debarred from the public exercises of religion. Such is the 
Negro Sabbath. 

Following in the train of these evils, next comes the Sun- 
day market, to which the young and the old, for miles around, 
resort, to buy and sell, and barter their spveral commodities, 
consuming the entire day in going to and in returning from 
market, that they may dispose of their surplus provisions. 
Such is the Negro Sabbath. 

The law requiring the master to allow his slave at least 
twenty-six days in the year, for the cultivation of his grounds, 
exclusive of the Sabbath — often, to suit his own purposes, 
the master takes that Sabbath from him, on which alone he 
could have had the opportunity of receiving reUgious insiruc' 
iion, repaying him with a week-day, without any such pri- 
vilege. Such also is the Negro's Sabbath. 

Thus, my Lord, the Negro has the semblance of a Sab- 
bath ; but it is such a Sabbath, as leaves him no other alter- 
native but either to labour his grounds on that day, or starve ; 
such a Sabbath as his master may deprive him of, under the 
pretext of repaying him with another day, (which it is be- 
lieved he commonly does pay him)— such a Sabbath, as, 
even when spent to the best advantage, leaves him but a 
partial share of the blessings which it was designed to con- 
vey, and without any remedy whereby to secure to himself 
and to his family its fullest enjoyment. 

Now, my Lord, the Slave Code of Jamaica professedly de- 
signs to give the Negro a Sabbath — a full, complete, and an 
entire Sabbath, for rest, and for religious instruction. The 
preamble in the seventh clause of that Act runs thus : — 
*' Whereas it is expedient to render (he Sabbath as much as 
possible a day of resi^ and for religious worship.^* The Ja- 
maica legislature have expressed in these words all that is 
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required— that the Sabbath should, as much as possible^ be 
made a day of rest, and for. religious instruction. But how, 
under such circumstances, does the possibility exist, whilst 
Sunday-marketing, Sunday-labouring, and the toil incident 
to their being often overworked, precludes the slaves from 
attending public worship ? In order to make the Sabbath 
what it should be, three important changes are necessary to 
be eflFected: — The Negro to be allowed every Saturday 
throughout the year for the cultivation of his grounds— Sun- 
day markets to be entirely abolished — and night-work on 
sugar estates, that most deadly evil, to be altogether prohi- 
bited. A few individuals, more benevolent than others, 
have already eiFected the latter change, and found no reason 
to repent their having done so. Of all the evils to which the 
Negro is liable, throughout the whole system of slavery, 
there is not a greater than this — night-work on sugar estates. 
In proof of this, my Lord, only look at the facts to be found 
in a late return to Parliament, of the average increase and 
decrease of slaves for the five preceding years to 1828, on 
the principal properties in Jamaica, distinguishing coffee and 
other plantations from the sugar estates. We find from these 
returns, one sugar estate with 663 slaves, on which there 
has been an average annual decrease of ten. On another, 
with 242 slaves, a decrease oi ffteen ; and on a third, called 
Blue Mountain, the still more fearful waste of human life 
discovered, in an average decrease of seventeen Negroes an^ 
mmlly out of 314— or eighty -five slaves^ being equal to one^ 
fifth of the tbhole population J cut off in the space of five years ! 
The estates of the heirs of John Thorp, situated in the parish 
of Trelauney, shew a diminution of numbers, within the 
same period, amounting to two hundred, out of a population 
of 2809. But on the coffee plantations, where night-work is 
unknown, mark the contrast : on a plantation having 214 
slaves, the average increase for five years is three per cent, per 
annum ; and, taking an extensive parjsb, the staple commo- 
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dity of which is coffee, the average increase throughout is 
not less than three per cent, per annum. Can there be a more 
convincing proof of the shocking waste to which human life 
is subject on sugar estates, (and owing mainly to the system 
of night-work,) than this ? And yet to such a system must 
the man of grey hairs, or the mother of a numerous offspring, 
after toiling throughout the day under the scorching beams 
of a tropical sun, submit ; and again be exposed to the bleak 
north wind, to the chilling mists of heaven, or to the pelting 
rain ; and, when overtaken with sleep, to lie down faint and 
weary, and at the risk of a heavy punishment, under the 
great canopy of heaven, without another comforter, save Him 
who pities the oppressed. This evil, in common with Sun- 
day-marketing, must be annihilated before the Negro can 
know the full privilege of a Christian Sabbath. The law 
must stipulate, fully and clearly, the duration of Negro la- 
bour — unless, indeed, we would perpetuate a system of 
national suicide, and tolerate the farther continuance of an 
evil, which is annually sweeping into the eternal world so 
manv hundred souls. 

And who, my Lord, would suffer from an act so gracious 
and so merciful ? Surely not the planter. By the abolish- 
ing of Sunday markets he is no loser. He would, upon his 
own showing, ^' render the Sabbath as much as possible a 
day of rest ;" and which it cannot ever be considered, whilst 
Sunday traflScking absorbs the minds of by far the greater 
portion of all classes of the community. The concession 
will amount to twenty-six days in the year. But what of this, 
when the numerous advantages resulting therefrom, to both 
master and slave, are fairly and impartially considered? 
AxiA with regard to night- work, the quality of the sugar ma- 
nufactured by the half-awakened Negro, can bear no compa- 
rison with what is carefully and diligently prepared under 
the broad light of day ; and especially when it is considered 
thatj for this half-boiled and iU-refined produce, the same tax 
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awaits the planter in the mother coantry, as would be paid 
for an article of the purest manufacture ; to say nbthing of 
the so frequent thefts and depredations committed by the 
slaves in the boiling and curing houses, when the drowsy or 
drunken book-keeper is off his guard. No ; it will be for 
the planter to reduce the extent of his cane-field — to pay a 
more marked attention to the improvement and quality of 
his sugars — to endeavour to preserve his capital — to lessen 
all his contingencies to the lowest possible standard ; and, 
by such means, bring the labour of the estate to the level of 
bis own resources ; and find, in the event, the consolation of 
making the burthen of his slave comparatively light, and 
easy to be borne. 

But, my Lord, as in all the other improvements upon the 
slave system already suggested, so in this case likewise 
must your powerful interposition come in to effect these 
benevolent and necessary changes, or leave them undone. 
Be assured, however, of this, that it will be better, easier, 
and safer to effect them now, and by an Act of Parliament, 
than it probably may be in a few years, should some of 
those sparks of liberty, that are now flying throughout the 
world, descend upon the combustible materials of which the 
West is composed, and kindle such a flame, as may yet 
cause England to sigh over the tardiness of her humanity. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, 

&c. &c. &c. 

IGNOTUS. 
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My LoRDy 

Tbe appointment of bishops to control and super* 
intend the affairs of tbe W«st Indian church, proves the * 
anxiety of the British government that the slaves should 
have the freest access to tbe means devised for their reli- 
gious instruction. This measure, so truly desirable and 
important, was adopted with the free concurrence of all par- 
ties. The bishops, on landing in the islands, were received 
with every demonstration of respect; and wherever they 
went, in the discharge of their official duties, the same de^ 
gree of deference every where awaited them. In order to 
the exercise of their ecclesiastical functions, it was neces- 
sary that many of the existing laws relating to the govern- 
ment of the clergy should be repealed, a measure which was 
readily adopted by the local legislators with the least possi- 
ble delay, and every obstacle that stood in the way of their 
having the fullest and the most commanding influence over 
tbe clergy was removed. Thus far it would seem as if the 
West India church was prepared for the performance of a 
great work, since it possessed all the machinery that was 
necessary for carrying into effect the benevolent designs of 
the British government. But mark the mistake. Not a sin- 
gle obstacle that stood in the way of the religious instruction 
of the slave was set aside. -The master continued to main- 
tain an authority as absolute over the soul as over the body 
of the slave. He continued to possess the power of repel- 
ling all religious teachers from his estate, no one daring, 
without his authority, not the mitre excepted, to set foot 
upon it, even on^ Sundays or Negro-days, to preach, or 
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teacb, or otherwise to infringe upon his prerogative. And 
in this state things remain in Jamaica at this very hour. 
The consequence is, that few masters will consent to have 
their slaves instructed at all ; that the instruction given, in 
ninety-nine out of one hundred cases, is merely ora// and 
that the simple boon of permitting them to learn to read is 
withheld by their superiors. And why, my Lord? The 
man who would perpetuate the evils of slavery, and farther 
entail them upon unborn generations, is perfectly consistent 
in such opposition. Knowledge is power : and could .the 
slaves be held in their original blindness, there would be 
nothing to hinder the master, whilst such ignorance prevailed, 
from maintaining the same sovereign and undisturbed autho- 
rity which he has been wont to do. But in these days of light, 
it were impossible to preclude it from breaking in here and 
there upon the Negro mind, although the utmost precautions 
were adopted for keeping it from him. Knowledge the 
slave will have, whether his master will or not ; and hence 
it more deeply ^ concerns the planter to see that he is in- 
structed in right principles. There is a powerful evidence 
that may be adduced in order to prove the superiority of 
knowledge (when tempered by religious instruction) in 
preserving the peace and the security of the colonies. It is 
a fact which cannot be disputed, and that may be proved to 
the satisfaction of your Grace, that in no single instance in 
the island of Jamaica^ has a solitary case been known of 
treason or rebellion being charged against any of the Negro 
slaves who have been in church communion with the ministers 
of the Establishment^ of the Moravian^ of the Wesleyan^ nor^ 
as far as can be ascertained^ of the Baptist persuasions. 
Whilst it is notorious, that in those districts where rebellion 
has raised its antichristian arm, there has been either a want 
of fidelity on the part of the resident clergy, or the unhappy 
slaves who have been deluded into conspiracies, have been 
cut off from the means of religious instruction, as well as 
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from a participation in those Cjhristian privileges placed 
within reach of their more fortunate brethren. This asser- 
tion is not made unadvisedly ; and the fact is put forth as a 
powerful argument why — on the grounds of both political 
expediency, and of the personal well-being and security of 
the whole population of the West India islands — the Negro 
should have the most uncontrolled access to every autho* 
rised religious teacher. 

In the island of Antigua, the Negroes have for a long time 
enjoyed, in a considerable degree, these advantages. The 
missionaries have had access to the slaves at their own 
bouses, and under the sanction of their masters : chapels of 
the rudest construction, which, in the simple language of the 
people have been termed '^ praise houses," have been erected 
by the slaves themselves, where the missionaries have 
been permitted to attend their followers, at whatever season 
may suit the convenience of all parties. And what has been 
the result ? Have either discord, or insubordination, or re- 
bellion ensued? Certainly not. That island presents to 
the world, at this very moment, a pattern of what real reli- 
gion can effect, upon the mind of man under every possible 
circumstance of his being. But in Jamaica, things are far 
otherwise. There, the representatives of comparatively 
very few estates, tolerate the labours of the Christian teach- 
er, and still fewer would admit him to that confidential in- 
tercourse with the slave in his own dwelling which has been 
already noticed. Nay more, it has sometimes happened 
that proprietors, — and they females too^ — less humane than 
their own resident agents, have expelled the minister without 
assigning any cause ; thus preventing him from pursuing 
his Christian labours on the estate, although the instruction 
so imparted was without cost, given by a minister of the 
Establishment, merely oral, and usually during the hours of 
recreation allotted to the slave. Can it be wondered at then, 
my Lord, that any general attempt to teach the slave to read, 
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ibould be coiiBtrued into an act little short of treason. That 
by otiany of the planters, the sight oT a bool in a Negfo'sl 
handy shoald be viewed with much the 6ame feelings' of in- 
dignant stispicion, a? iihe Roman Catholic priest V^oufd e^e 
the possesdion of a l^MW by an Irish peasant. 

Let these obstacles^ tben^ to the religions instruction of 
the slave, be done away for ever. Concede to every minis* 
ter of the Estalblishment, the freest access, at all times^ to 
the WHveS) on their own plantations. And to every mission- 
ary, and to every school-master and mistress, producing 
satisfactory testimonials, to the lawfully constituted autho- 
rities, let the same freedom of admission be also extended. 
Should a presumption at any time arise, against any of these 
individuals, of their having exceeded the limits prescribed by 
their office, by inculcating in the minds of the slaves, prin- 
ciples or precepts at variance with the peace of society, then 
let them be made amenable to justice, and let that justice be 
armed with a tenfold penalty against them. Nor let it be 
forgotten, that if such were the design of the missionaries, 
to unsettle the Negro mind, and to rouse him to revenge his 
wrongs, the die would long ere this have been cast with the 
British colonies, and a flame would have been kindled, which 
not all the artifice of man could have extinguished ; and the 
chain that binds the slave would have fallen oiF for ever. 
But hialigned as the missionaries have been, and misinter- 
preted as their proceedings are, such is not their office, as the 
peaceful, and civilizing, and practical effects already produced 
through their instrumentality on the lives of so many thou- 
sands, abundantly testify. Yes, my Lord, if there were n«t 
a British bayonet within the whole confines of slavery, strange 
as the assertion may seem to be, the Christian missionaries 
alone, with free access to the objects of their benevolence, 
would stem the torrent of discord at the fountain, and prove 
to their country a protection against every internal commo- 
tion. 

u 
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Remove, then, the various impediments to the instniction 
of the slave at present existing, and Britain shall yet rejoice 
in the prosperity of her colonies. Leave them as they now 
are, and I will venture to predict that twenty years shall not 
have expired, till they shall be lost to her for ever. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord. 

&c. &c. &c« 

Ignotus. 
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My Lord^ 

Haying already glanced at the more prominent 
changes which it is desirable to effect in the slave system, I 
might now bring these letters to a close, were it not neces- 
sary to say a few words in considering what is to be the fu- 
ture condition of the Negro, and to inquire whether slavery, 
under even a mitigated form, must continue to exist for an 
indefinite period. I do not think, my Lord, that this is pos- 
sible. I hold it to be beyond the power of Great Britain 
herself, even were she to back the colonies in their attempts 
to uphold slavery, that it can stand. The world is at present 
pregnant with changes — revolution has already winged her 
flight over a great portion of the Continent of Europe ; and 
in the new world the march of liberty has advanced, is ad- 
vancing, and must continue (from the very elements of which 
the materials which constitute society are composed) still to 
advance, till slavery and oppression, of whatever kind or 
character, shall be heard of no more. What, then, is to be 
done ? The interest of Britain, and the interest of the 
planters, consist in looking these probable dangers and 
diflficulties fairly in the face, and devising before the clouds 
gather and the tempest is howling around them, such mea- 
sures as, under existing circumstances, and in the good pro- 
vidence of God, may avert the evil, and conduce to the good 
of all. There is, however, so much of party, and so much 
of an intemperate zeal, and of a zeal without knowledge, 
mixed up in the affair, that the government of the country, 
with every desire to redress the evils of sla^*ery, is embar- 
rassed and confounded with the difficulties of the case 
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i;vbich present themselves on every side. Instant and an* 
qualified emancipation ! say some. To such a proposition 
the government will not, and the government cannot listen, 
unless, indeed, they are not alive to the evils that woald 
ensue from instant and unqualified reform and revolution in 
their own country. Others more temperately contend for 
something of a prospective nature : their suggestion is at 
once to purchase, the female slaves. A measure of this kind, 
doubtless^ would soon put an end to the eyije of slavery \ 
but where is the money ? ^ Four hundred thousand slaves, at 
fifty pounds each, would amount, in round numbers, to 
twenty millions of money I This, in the present state of 
things, your Grace will perceive to be altogether impracti- 
cable. Others there are, again, who recommend that all 
children born after a certain day should be declared free. 
The design is both good and humane, but how far capable 
of being acted upon ? Granting the emancipation of slave 
children, let it be asked, who is henceforth, and especially 
during the period of their infancy, to clothe, feed, protect, 
and otherwise to provide for these children ? The master . 
refuses to do so, and even to lodge theip. The mother is 
still a slave — her time is occupied in the aervice of her 
master — she cannot either watch over, support, or otherwise 
provide for these little ones, unless some additional time and 
means are allowed her for that purpose^ What, then, is to 
done ? Build nurseriiss, say some, at the public es^pease. 
Well ? The mother refuses to part with ber child, and so 
the design falls to the ground. The question is full of diflS- 
culty. 

Another proposition may be suggested : — Let all children 
born of slaves after the SIst of December next^be bom 
apprentices. Let their term of apprenticeship continue for 
fifteen or twenty years, during which period, in lieu of ser- 
vices, the ma^r must clothe, feed, and otherwise support 
tjiem, as he is at present bound to do— only let him be re- 
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lieved from taxes of every JlukI on tbeif account. At the 
expiration of the term of fifteen or twenty ye^r&, let them far- 
ther be apprenticed for a period of ten years longer, at a 
certain rate of wages to be hereafter decided upon ; and, at 
the expiration of the ten years, the supposition is, that the 
Negro would become a free labourer, having already con- 
tracted such habits as would render the change, from a state 
of apprenticeship to that of perfect freedom, hardly percep- 
tible. In a plan of this kind it would be necessary to pro- 
vide for the support of such poor creature$ as sickness or 
bodily infirmities might disqualify from labouring. Such 
cases, however, would be comparatively few, and the diffii- 
Gulty of providing for them would be of niiqor acrqouot. ' Such 
is the nature of the proposition adverted to^ " ' 

With respect, Jiowever, to the present race of Negroes, 
the question is much more difficult to be de<;ided, nor can I 
see any way, without actually abandoning the colonies to 
anarchy and confusion l^y an indiscriminatQ and rtnmedtate 
.emancipa^tion, whereby they can be included'in the benefits 
that have been contemplated for the next generation ; with 
this exception, tfiat if the British legislature will frame a law 
.comprehending the ample and full enjoyment of the privi- 
Jeges adverted to in these letters, with such others as may 
have been inadvertently pafesed over, slavery will then, in 
a very considerable degree^ have been bereft of its sting, 
and a new era of happiness and privilege will dawn upon 
the long-oppressed inhabitants of the western world. But 
whatever may be the ultimatum of the British government 
with regard to the utter extinction of slavery, it is of impor- 
tance to remember, that no prospective benefits can possibly 
supersede the expediency and the necessity of instant ame- 
lioration, and that to the full extent, at least, of the mea- 
sures which have been already proposed. The circumstances 
of the case at present demand an open avowal on the part 
of government of what their intentions really are. The 
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people of England look for this ; and surely it would be bat 
justice towards the individuals unhappily possessing slave 
property, candidly to intimate to them the actual intentions 
of the mother country ; to set the matter at rest by adopting 
this method of plain dealing with the colonies, that confi- 
dence may be again restored, and the minds of the slaves, 
so long agitated by the conflicting and angry broils of party, 
may be settled into a state of peaceful tranquillity. 

But matters cannot possibly remain longer as they are : in- 
deed it has been almost miraculous how, amidst the open 
and avowed enmity of the colonists towards the mother 
country, and the abuse so openly lavished upon their best 
friends, that the slaves should have been so little affected by it. 
But it can hardly be expected, that as the crisis approaches 
which is to decide whether arbitrary rule or Christian mode- 
ration shall preside over the future government of the slave, 
that their minds will not participate in the agitation which 
surrounds them. The people of England, my Lord, you 
know too well to suppose that they will ever relax in their ef- 
forts, constitutionally and perseveringly, to effect their ob- 
ject ; nor are you so unacquainted with the resistance of- 
ferred by the West India legislatures to the reasonable de« 
mands of the mother country, as not to know that such re- 
sistance will not be overcome, but by a bold and determined 
resolution of the British government to legislate for the pub- 
lic good, independently of ail consequences. 

On you, then, my Lord, the eyes of the British empire are 
fixed, looking through your Grace's promptitude and deci- 
sion, to the final settlement of this great question. Tou 
have already, in the face of an opposition infinitely more 
powerful than any which the united efforts of the whole West 
Indian body can produce, legislated for Ireland. Use but 
the same decision in overturning, not by violence, nor by 
wrong, nor robbery, the accumulated evils which now affect 
the slave, and your name will descend to the grave blessed 
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by the acclamations of thousands. The free-born African 
shall hence be taught to lisp the name of Wellington, and 
over the trophies which shall yet commemorate the day of 
Waterloo, there shall be seen, entwined by the hands of two 
Negro slaves, a laurel and an olive branch, with this device r 

He was our deliverer. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, 

&c. &c. &c. 

Ignotus, 
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